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MODERN THEOBY OF THE HEBREW TENSES. 

The theory of Ewald and his followers, BOttcher and Professoi 
Driver, is based on the distinction between order of time and hind 
of time which we find in Latin and Greek. As Driver expresses 
it: 1 "In the first place, a particular verbal form may exhibit a 
given action as prior or subsequent to some date otherwise fixed 
by the narrative; this is a difference in the order of time. But, 
secondly, an action may be contemplated, according to the fancy 
of the speaker, or according to the particular point which he 
desires to make prominent, either as incipient, or as continuing, 
or as completed, .... these are differences in the kind of time." 
There is, however, this difference between Ewald on the one 
hand and Bottcher and Driver on the other, that the former con- 
ceives the two Hebrew tenses as representing actions as complete 
or incomplete, while the latter makes the contrast to lie in the 
fulfilment or beginning of the action. 

Now, as the usage of the Hebrew tenses is obviously not that 
which we commonly employ, i. e., they do not refer merely to 
order of time, it is concluded that they must, therefore, refer to 

1 Tenses, §2. 
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kind of time. But it is surely illegitimate to take the principles 
underlying the phenomena of a language and to apply them 
to explain those of one belonging to another family, without 
first showing them to be native to that family. Ewald regards 
it as a thing evident in itself, which can scarcely be said of his 
premises: 1 

" But the simplest distinction of time in an action is that the speaker 
first of all merely separates between the two grand and opposite aspects 
under which every conceivable action may be regarded. Man has first 
acted, passed through an experience, and sees before him something that 
is finished, or has taken place ; but this very fact reminds him of that 

which does not yet exist — that which lies behind and is expected 

Hence, with reference to action, the speaker views everything either as 
already finished and thus before him, or as unfinished and not existent, 
but possibly becoming and coming, he states it as something that is, or 
denies that there is already such a thing." 

It will be noticed that he assumes that "not existent" and 
"unfinished" are synonymous terms, and hence in §136a we 
find the statement that "the Imperfect describes that which is 
incomplete, whether this be what does not yet exist, or what is 
going on, merely progressing towards completion." 

Bottcher, indeed, following a remark of Gesenius in his The- 
saurus under the root PI3S, does give us one illustration from 
Hebrew — in 1 Kgs. 6:1 we find ,h b t"Pl!l 'IP1 and in the parallel 
passage, 2 Chron. 3:1, ^ n"U DS rVl»b HablC bm, whence he 
concludes that "p" 1 *) must signify "And he began to build" — 
rather precarious grounds on which to found a theory ! There 
are, then, serious a priori objections to the acceptance of the 
theory, and an examination of some of its main features tends to 
confirm these, for in the process of reasoning by which Professor 
Driver strives to connect the nascent and frequentative uses of 
the Imperfect, no two steps in the argument are necessarily 
dependent. Thus he says: 2 

" In marked antithesis to the tense we have just discussed [the per- 
fect], the imperfect in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic languages, indi- 
cates action as nascent, as evolving itself actively from its subject, as 
developing. The imperfect does not imply mere continuance as such 
(which is the function of the participle), though, inasmuch as it empha- 
sizes the process introducing and leading to completion, it expresses 

1 Hebrew Syntax, §134 (Eng. trans.). 

2 Tenses, §21. 
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what may be termed progressive continuance ; by thus seizing upon an 
action while nascent, and representing it under its most striking and 
impressive aspect (for it is just when a fresh object first appears upon a 
scene that it exhibits greater energy, and is, so to speak, more aggressive, 
than either while it simply continues or after it has been completed), it 
can represent it in the liveliest manner possible — it can present it in 
movement rather than, like the perfect, in a condition of rest. The 
action thus exhibited as ready or about to take place may belong to the 
past, the present, or the future ; but an event ready and so capable of 
taking place would be likely and liable to occur more than once ; we thus 
find the imperfect employed to denote reiterated actions." 

Now "nascent" and "developing" are by no means necessarily 
synonymous, for the latter may denote a much later stage than 
the former — an action may still be "developing" long after it 
has ceased to be "nascent." This Professor Driver seems to 
admit, as he goes on to speak of "progressive continuance," which 
is a decided advance upon nascency. The words in brackets that 
follow are difficult of comprehension. That an object first appear- 
ing upon a scene should exhibit greater energy than while it 
continues is very much open to question — it depends upon the 
nature of the action, and, indeed, if we start from the idea of 
nascency we should rather expect the reverse to be the case. It 
catches the attention more, simply because of its novelty, but if 
it is developing, its energy is of necessity less on its first appear- 
ance than afterwards. That it exhibits greater energy on its first 
appearance than when completed, we do not deny, as the amount 
of energy possessed by a completed action must be set down at 
zero! But, to proceed, — our action, after having, as it were, got 
up steam and started on its journey, now has its progress sud- 
denly arrested for some inexplicable reason, — it is only "ready 
or about to take place." Further, the likelihood and liability of 
an event which is ready or about to take place doing so more than 
once depends entirely upon the character of that event, and not 
upon any property of the tense; e. g., just previous to an execu- 
tion we might say of the condemned man, fctintl 1D"W1 tltO" 1 , an 
event which would certainly be "ready or about to take place," 
though it is doubtful whether any one would venture to assert 
that it was likely to occur more than once. 

Immediately afterwards we are told that the Imperfect is 
employed to describe events belonging to the future: "for the 
future is emphatically to fie'Wop." True, but have we the right 
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to manipulate the term "nascent" so as to make it include both 
the "incomplete" and "that which is going to be"? Surely not, 
for an action which is going to be, or future, is not necessarily 
"nascent"; it may be as yet non-existent, while that which is 
"incomplete" may be many degrees beyond nascency, as it may 
denote an action all but finished. So also the other shades of 
meaning that can be expressed by the Imperfect — imperative, 
potential, subjunctive — cannot be said to be incipient, as the 
action may at the time of speaking have no real existence, and 
would be more fittingly termed "contingent." To say, e. g., that 
"that which is in process of coming to pass is also that which 
can or may come to pass" is not to the point; for Pro- 
fessor Driver's theory to hold good we should require the con- 
verse to be true, as the characteristic of the Imperfect is said to 
be "nascency." Nor does the usage of particles like TX and 0"Y£i 
support the theory. These, it is well known, are often found 
with an Imperfect or Future in reference to past time, and the 
explanation given by Professor Driver (§§26, 27) is that the 
action thus represented is looked upon as incipient or growing, 
e. g., Ex. 15:1, tWU "W T8 " Then sang Moses" (proceeded, 
went on to sing). Unfortunately, however, the usage is not 
uniform, and we find both TK and D"lt2 occurring with a Perfect, 
and it is difficult to understand why, if incipiency be the lead- 
ing idea of the Imperfect, and if these particles are suggestive 
of this idea, we should find many passages in which the Perfect 
is used. 

Admitting the distinction between order and kind of time in 
Greek and Latin, it is extremely doubtful whether relative time 
can be excluded from any verbal conception. It is true that 
eSenrvei and ehefavwae differ in kind of time, not in order, but they 
are none the less both past. 

Enough has been said to show that the theory that the Hebrew 
tenses denote kind of time is not satisfactory when applied to 
explain their chief usages. This is due to its being an attempt 
to introduce a foreign principle to explain the phenomena of a 
language which cannot be proved to possess it. The more natural 
method of procedure would be to discover the main features of 
the language, as based on the mental attitude of those who spoke 
it, and from this to build up a theory; and this is what is 
attempted in the following pages. 
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II. 

LINGUISTIC AND MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEMITES. 

Schelling writes: 1 

" A people exists only when it has determined itself with regard to 
its mythology. This mythology, therefore, cannot take its origin after a 
national separation has taken place, after a people has become a people ; 
nor could it spring up while a people was still contained as an indivisible 
part in the whole of humanity ; but its origin must be referred to that 
very period of transition before a people has assumed its definite exist- 
ence, and when it is on the point of separating and constituting itself. 
The same applies to the language of a people ; it becomes definite at the 
same time that a people becomes definite." 

In other words, the language and religion of a people develop 
together, and in order to gain a clear insight into the mental 
characteristics displayed in the former we must bring both under 
inspection. 

So deeply are some writers impressed by the difference between 
the Aryan and Semitic languages that they even despair of tracing 
them to a common source. Thus Sayce says: 2 

"One of the first assumptions of the glottologist, either openly 
avowed or unconsciously implied, is that a scientific investigation of the 
Aryan family alone will give us a full and complete solution of all the 
problems of the science of language, helped out, perhaps, by a few illus- 
trations from non- Aryan dialects No one, however, can enter into 

the spirit of the Semitic languages without seeing how entirely they are 
built upon triliteralism. It is implied in the whole theory of their gram- 
mar, and that it has grown out of something essentially unlike is to 
admit the possibility of a change of mental view which is inconsistent 

with all the experiences of psychology We may take another 

example from what has been called the doctrine of roots. Prom an 
analysis of Aryan it has been inferred that all roots were originally 
verbal. This is certainly the case in the Indo-European family, so far 
as our facts allow us to see, and it seems to have psychology in its favor. 
Language is the expression of thought, but it is equally the expression 
of will ; and this was true more especially at first when it was used in the 
service of the primitive wants of mankind. Now will, as realized in 
action, is essentially of a verbal character ; hence it might be supposed 
that the verbal nature of radicals was a fact which held good not only 

of Aryan, but of all other human languages But, like the idioms 

of Polynesia, the Semitic languages refer us to nominal roots as decidedly 
as the Aryan do to verbal ones Here, then, the conception of the 

1 Vorlesungen ilber Philosophie der Mythologies Vol. I., p. 107. 

2 Principles of Comparative Philology, 2d ed., p. 62sq. 
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object lay at the bottom of the language, — an intuition in which the 
subject was ignored, or rather absorbed into the object ; subjective action 

of the development of will being left out of sight Perhaps the 

verbal conception upon which the Aryan languages are built pointed out 
from the beginning the active, self-conscious, nature-subduing character 
of the Aryan race, just as we seem to trace the features of Judaism in 
the determinate objective Semitic root and the resignation of the subject 
which it implies." 

Again, speaking of the genitive, he says: 1 

"The Semite centred his attention upon the governed word, in 
agreement with that synthetising tendency which has displayed itself in 
his language, his literature and his religion. The governing noun was 
placed first, and its accent and importance transferred to the following 
genitive, so that the whole became a kind of compound pronounced in 
one breath, in which the latter part alone had prominence assigned to it. 
.... The Aryan procedure was the exact converse of the Semitic, and 
would suffice of itself to demonstrate the separate origin of the two 
groups of languages. Here the mind fixed all its attention upon the 
governing noun, suitably to the genius of a race which was eminently 
practical, and by its close observation of objects has been the originator 
of the inductive science. It was the governed noun the dependency of 
which was marked out by suffixes, and which naturally came first in 
pronunciation, thus directing the attention to the more important gov- 
erning word, which was last heard. The mind was turned towards the 
object, not towards the source or end of that object. These, on the con- 
trary, were conceived as so many attributes which accidentally adhered 
to the principal object of thought." 

In the Semitic verb we find a variety of forms to express 
modifications of its general notion, but only two tenses. Con- 
trast with this the number of tenses but scarcity of voice-forms 
in Greek. 

Among other important characteristics we may note the objec- 
tive personal suffixes of verbs, the possessive suffixes of nouns, and 
the peculiar feature that while the consonants denote the funda- 
mental idea of a root, the vowels are used to convey modified 
notions. Such are a few of the most striking linguistic differences 
between the two families, and McCurdy, in his Aryo-Semitic 
Speech, relinquishes the attempt to seek a common origin on struc- 
tural ground, falling back on a comparison of roots. Renan, in his 
large but disappointing work, Histoire gSnSrale et systeme com- 
pare - des langues se~mitiques, considers the Semitic peculiarities 
due to a primitive intuition towards monotheism, — partly ascriba- 

1 Principles of Comparative Philology, 2d ed., p. 289. 
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ble to the nature of their surroundings, the solitary desert. The 
late Professor Robertson Smith rejects this "primitive intuition," 
and thinks that the monarchical idea lay at the root of their 
monotheism. But monarchy does not appear to have been an 
exclusively Semitic institution, and one may naturally wonder 
why it has not produced the same effects elsewhere. 

In the following sketch of the traits peculiar to Jewish relig- 
ious thought the writer has in the main made use of Professor 
Caird's Evolution of Religion. Starting from the ordinary 
division of thought, which, though in reality one, is for logical 
purposes separated into objective and subjective, he classifies 
ancient religions under the same two heads, according as one 
element is more pronounced than the other. Briefly stated his 
views are somewhat as follows: Religion of some sort is a neces- 
sary resultant of human thought. The general order of advance 
is from consciousness of objects to self-consciousness, and from 
that to the consciousness of God. Not that man's life is divided 
into stages during which each holds sway, as they are necessarily 
dependent on each other and cannot exist apart, but each in turn 
is more prominent, each in turn determines the form of our con- 
scious life, and so becomes the mould in which all our ideas and 
ideals are cast. 

In the first stage, God is merely an object among other objects, 
an external power or force before which man trembles with a 
sense of weakness. Of this method of thought the natural out- 
come is polytheism or fetichism. When man becomes fully self- 
conscious, the manifestation of the divine is no longer found in 
nature, but in man, and God is conceived as a spiritual will, 
which stands apart from nature and reveals itself to man mainly 
in the inner voice of conscience. The third form of thought is 
that in which the object and self appear, each in its proper place, 
as distinct yet in essential relation, and, therefore, subordinated 
to the consciousness of God, which is recognized as at once the pre- 
supposition and the end of both. Omitting the objective forms of 
religion, which do not directly concern us here, we find under the 
head of subjective (1) Buddhism, (2) the philosophical religion 
of later Greece and (3) the "ethical monotheism" of the Jews. 

In the first we see subjective religion, as it were, left to itself 
and developed to its utmost limit. The Absolute is identified with 
the real self, and external objects are only an illusion. Man has 
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nothing to depend on but his own inner self, and even that must 
finally lose itself in the annihilation of Nirvana. 

Turning to the second group, we find that the stoic held that 
the individual man as such is universal, that each man is embodied 
reason, and, therefore, that the absolute good is realized or is 
capable of being realized in him. It is a pessimism which finds 
unreason and unrest in all particular things, in the whole course 
of the outward world, and which, therefore, withdraws itself from 
the outward upon the inner life. But at the same time, in virtue 
of the absoluteness of the inner principle on which it falls back, 
it becomes an optimism in general, a belief that the whole 
universe is the manifestation of a divine reason. In fact the 
development of stoicism is just the exhibition of the contradic- 
tion of seeking the absolute in the subject as opposed to, and 
exclusive of, the object; while by its very definition as the abso- 
lute it must transcend this distinction. 

The religion of Judaism is one of transition from the merely 
subjective to a higher form, but it is a transition which is never 
completed. Lacking the Greek capacity for apprehending the 
spiritual in the natural, they early rose above nature and attained 
to a purely spiritual conception of God. But the Jew, like the 
God he worships, is an independent individual; and, as such, he 
is conscious of essential separateness from other individuals and 
even from God. Man by his self -consciousness is elevated above 
all other things, and even above his own individual self, by being 
brought near to God; but this elevation is turned into such an 
overpowering awe, such a trembling sense of weakness and 
unworthiness, that any thought of pride or self-confidence is 
entirely excluded. All through the Old Testament this feeling 
runs: — a troubled utterance of sorrow and remorse, in which the 
soul seeks to be delivered from the world and from itself, an 
indignant protest of the conscience against the wrongs of nature 
and fortune, a bitter cry of humanity for justice and mercy, and 
a yearning voice of aspiration towards the infinite, longing for 
goodness and for God. But, with all their striving, they never 
completely grasp the Unity which can unite God and man. 

The progress of thought in the transition from the conscious- 
ness of self to that of the all-embracing Unity is well expressed 
by the same writer in the article "Metaphysic" in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica: 
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"He is thus to himself a definitely limited being, and though his 
knowledge of himself and his world may be gradually widened so as to 
reach some little way back into the past, and anticipate a little of the 
future, or may go outwards in space to embrace a widening circle of 
existencies around him, yet he always stops at a limit, of which he is 
conscious that it is no absolute limit, but simply an arbitrary halting 
place where vision grows indistinct and imperfect. When he reflects 
upon himself from this point of view he is forced to regard himself as 
but a fragment, and a fragment of an unknown whole, by which his whole 
being is determined to be what it is. His highest knowledge seems to 
be but a consciousness of his own ignorance, his highest freedom a 
determination by motives the ultimate meaning of which is hid from him. 
So far there seems to be no room for any metaphysical knowledge, any 
knowledge of ourselves and our world which is other than relative and 
in ordine ad individuum. But further reflection shows that in this very 
consciousness of limit there is implied a consciousness of that which is 
beyond limit. While we proceed from part to part, beginning with 
ourselves and our immediate surroundings, and following out lines of 
connection that lose themselves in the distance, we are guided by the 
consciousness of the whole as a unity through which the parts are 
determined. Nay, it is just the presence of this consciousness that 
makes us capable of what seems the piecework of our knowledge, in 
which, by the aid of the principle of causality, we connect particular 
with particular, and so gradually extend the sphere of light into the 
encompassing darkness. For that principle simply means that the 
limited external object does not sufficiently explain to us its own exist- 
ence, and that therefore we are forced to explain it by a reference to 

something beyond it Again, as this consciousness takes man 

beyond his immediate existence and enables him to determine it in rela- 
tion to an absolute unity of all things in God, so it enables him to go 
back to a unity which is behind or prior to that existence. For, if the 
individual can look at himself as he looks at others, and at others as he 
looks at himself, i. e., from a point of view which is unaffected by his 
individuality, and in which that individuality is for him only what it is 
for impartial reason, he can have nothing in him which binds his con- 
sciousness to his individuality as mere individuality." 

III. 

UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE OF HEBREW THOUGHT. 

We have summarized the leading features of the Hebrews, 
both as regards language and thought, and the same peculiarities 
may be traced in the other branches of the Semitic family, though 
in no other do we find the monotheistic idea developed to the 
extent it is in Hebrew, if we except Islam. It is now our task to 
see how far their mental attitude will explain the structure of 
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their language, for, as Herder says in his Ideen zur Philosophie 
der Geschichte der Menschheit, " in each language the understand- 
ing and character of its speakers reflects itself." The language 
of a people is not something that exists independently of their 
national character; it is inseparably connected with it and varies 
as it varies. 

As regards the mental attitude of the Hebrews as set forth in 
their religion we find them to possess a power of abstraction, of 
looking away from a man's individual self in search of something 
higher, a turning away from a centre of reference which is mani- 
festly not the true one towards the centre, though not at first com- 
prehending the unity thus established. A few examples will 
show that this principle has deeply influenced their language. 
To take the most obvious instance, the order of the personal pro- 
nouns is exactly the reverse of that which we are accustomed to. 
With them He, the Unseen (1fC3, as the grammarians call the 
third person), is first; our first person, the Ego, is quite in the 
background, being merely the "OTS, or "speaker," and all 
through the Old Testament we are struck by the self-effacement 
of the narrators and individuals. This principle appears in the 
use of many of the prepositions, where the difficulty is generally 
either quietly ignored or passed over with the remark that Hebrew 
differs from modern thought, without any explanation of the 
nature of that difference. Sharpe in rendering "fllBS "'3'Hb, Micah 
7:12, by "to a land which reaches from Assyria," compares the 
following: Zech. 14:10, "She shall dwell in her place "1?1BS?b at, 
from the gate of Benjamin unto the place of the former gate," 
where b points out the dwelling-place whose limits are expressed 
by 15 ... . T2. Hebrew thought looks away from the speaker. 
Hence a distant point would be pifi"t8, and at, or up to, that 
point would be expressed by pi)1~l22b , whether of time or place, 
as Job 39:29, "Afar off his eyes will look," literally, "up to 
(a point which is) from afar." So 2 Sam. 7:19, "And Thou 
hast spoken also of thy servant's house for a great while to 
come," literally, "up to (a point of time which is) from a dis- 
tance." So also with bR, as Lev. 4:12, "And he shall bring out 
all the bullocks ffflllsb VTR3 bx, unto from without the camp," 
i. e., to a place which is VWU outside, literally from outside. 

This way of looking at things is doubtless difficult for us to 
comprehend, but that is because it is exactly contrary to our own ; 
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e. g., in Ex. 9:18, tfP9 H?1 mWTl Vft<n p), instead of as, in our 
case, the train of thought being inwards, "from the day, etc.," we 
are directed outwards to the beginning of the period. A good 
example occurs in the Rabbinic phrase yHTl JYVltDlH Disb = 
"beyond the line of justice." The explanation given by Mason 
in his Shemets Davar is : ' 

"If I may be allowed to say that : In the expression 'A dealt with 
B beyond the limit of B's deserts,' for 'A gave B more than B deserved,' 
the direction of the thought (in the word 'beyond') is 'from B outwards' 
— say 'from B towards A,' then in the expression 'A dealt with B within 
the limit of B's deserts,' used for the very same action as before, the 
direction of the thought (in the word 'within') may be said, or rather 
must be said, to be the reverse of the other, i. e., must be from A 
towards B — -from the giver towards the receiver, which is certainly not an 
irrational mode of regarding the action of A towards B. But when we so 
think of the action as proceeding from A towards B the difficulty is gone. 
For — a point which is 'beyond' a certain limit in a line from B towards 
A is nearer to A than that limit and so ' within ' that limit if we reckon 
along the same line from A towards B. Thus the action above-mentioned 
may be and is regarded as 'stopping short of and (with regard to the 
giver) ' within' the limit that is spoken of; but indeed 'beyond' the 
receiver's deserts (when estimated with regard to the receiver)." 

As another instance we may notice the use of the verb SIS to 
express the setting of the sun, the line of thought being directed 
outwards to the place of its setting. We are now in a position to 
understand the FlKbn TO of Gen. 19:9, on which Kimchi's com- 
ment in his D^tmiD ~©D, under the head hxbfl, is: TO "MlbS 
15^50 pmi "jaipa bK riKbn, "i. e., draw near to a distance to 
thy place and be far from us." Cf. the use of verbs of approach 
in Arabic, such as i^Js, which are followed by \x of the object 
to which one draws near. 

These examples are by no means exhaustive, but will suffice to 
show that the principle we found operating in the Hebrew religion 
has influenced their language also. To sum up briefly, we may 
say that the direction of thought is from outwards, and the subject 
is only important in so far as he uses his intellect for reasoning 
purposes, and so the standpoint of time or place to which we are 
directed in the description of an event is not necessarily the same 
as that of the speaker or narrator, i. e., he can conceive of action 
as relative to some standpoint which may, or may not, be his own. 
Turning back for a moment we can now see that when Sayce says 

1 Pp. xxxiv, xxxv. 
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that "the conception of the object lay at the bottom of the lan- 
guage — an intuition in which the subject was ignored, or rather 
absorbed into the object," it is only another way of expressing 
the fact that their thought moved inward. Again, their syn- 
thetising tendency is consonant with the same process of thought, 
which, looking away towards the Absolute, regards everything as 
a part of one great whole. 

IV. 

APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLE TO THE TENSES. 

"The Hebrew religion," to quote Professor Oaird once more, 
"lives not in the present but in the future, for it puts man at war 
with his circumstances and with himself in the present; but it 
views the defects of the present in relation to a past good which 
he has lost, and to a future good which he seeks to regain." He 
recognizes his present as transitory, as but an ever changing 
instant, — a connecting link between the future and the past. 
This being the case it naturally follows that the tenses should 
refer to the same two great divisions of time — past and future; 
but we must also bear in mind the afore-mentioned difference in 
mode of thought, viz., that action is conceived as relative to some 
standpoint which may, or may not, be identical with that of the 
narrator ; so that the Past tense will refer to past action and con- 
tingent past action, the Future to future action and conditional, 
subsequent and dependent future action. The meaning of this 
will perhaps be more easily understood by the consideration of a 
few examples. 

The Past Tense denotes: 

(1) Past Action. — (a) Simple or historic past, as Gen. 10:8, 
TW2 n» lb" 1 125*01 "And Cush begat Nimrod." (b) As the 
Hebrews laid the stress on the act itself rather than on the state 
produced, we find the Past used where we must render by the 
Perfect or Present, e. g., Gen. 4:6, "pB ibSD !"!£& " Why hath thy 
face fallen?" or again in such expressions as "'FO'T "I know." 
(c) The immediate past — the action being completed in the 
action of giving it expression, e. g., 2 Sam. 19:8, "'FOD'fflS **■"} "By 
the Lord do I swear." (d) The so-called Perfect of experience, 
as Prov. 1:7, "I'D D*bllS 101X31 {1X3*5)1 "Wisdom and instruction 
do fools despise." 
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(2) Contingent Past Action. — (a) To mark an action as 
anterior to another (a) = our pluperfect, as Gen. 2:8, 0123 DTI}" 1 ! 
*QT "ITEK dian X*»8 "And He set there the man whom he had 
formed;" (yS) = our future perfect, as Gen. 28:15, "pEW* &)> Hl D 
\-p "'TFCn TE« tlH itFW DM ITEM 15 "For I will not leave thee 
till I have done that which I spake to thee." Sometimes with 
modal force, as in 1 Sam. 17:26, "For who is this uncircumcised 
Philistine that he should have defied (Cp)1 "O) the armies of the 
living God." (b) Hence we find the Past in hypothetical sen- 
tences, both in the protasis and apodosis, e. g., Gen. 43:10, "For 
except we had lingered (lifTQfTDm), surely now we had returned 
(133123) this second time." Similar to this are the cases in which 
it is used to describe what might or should have happened, but 
has not, e. g., 1 Sam. 9:6, " Perad venture he will (or, can) tell 
us our way on which we should have gone." (c) In what is 
called the Perfect of certainty, and in the prophetic Perfect, an 
ideal standpoint is assumed, the speaker, as it were, projecting 
himself into the future and viewing the events as already past. 

The Future Tense denotes: 

(1) Future action as viewed (a) from the speaker's point of 
view, as 1 Sam. 24:20, -p!2T\ "pa tl WT "I know that thou 
shalt surely be king," or (/8) from some other point assumed, as 
2 Kgs. 3:27, YWltl "pEP 11238 llznfl 133 ft* npl "And he took 
his firstborn son who was to be king in his stead." 

The Future tense is also used to express the sequence of 
actions or events in cases where in English we are obliged to 
introduce some particle or periphrasis, e. g., Gen. 2:25, VtTl 
"mranrr Sbl iniDSI Olittl D10115 DmiD "And they were both of 
them naked, the man and his wife, but they were not in conse- 
quence ashamed." Here we may class the use of the Future after 
certain particles (where often in English we require a Past), the 
time referred to in the tense being later than that to which our 
attention is directed by the particle, e. g., with TS, Ex. 15:1, 
rraa Tin" 1 TK "Then sang Moses"; with £T!Q, Ex. 12: 34, DSH 8ffi""l 
Y»)T Bits Ipsa m« "And the people took their dough before it 
was leavened." (In many instances, however, we may use the 
auxiliary "could," as Gen. 19:4, inilE" 1 0^3 "Before they could 
lie down.") Also occasionally after other particles, e. g., Gen. 2 : 10, 
"And a river was going out from Eden to water the garden and 
from thence it parted (TIS"' 012)321), etc.," where the parting is 
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marked as subsequent to the going out. Gen. 6:4, "WW *I1CK 
preceded by p "Hnfct . Of course it is often possible to render by 
a Future in English, as Zeph. 3:9, HSE tTXSf b» "JSHK T8 h 5 
PI1H3 "For then will I turn to the peoples a pure language"; 
Isa. 65:24, MXy DIE "Before they shall call." It may be 
noticed that when TS and Dlti occur with a Past the reference is 
to something anterior, and we may in most cases render by a 
pluperfect, e. g., Josh. 10:33, 1T3 "jba Q1fi ttb5 TS "At that time 
Horam king of Gezer had gone up," i. e., previous to the capture 
of Lachish related in v. 32. Gen. 24:15, fiba DIE Klfi VP1 
'131 13lb "And it came to pass, before he had finished speaking, 
that behold Eebekah came out." 

(2) Dependent or conditional future action, such as may be 
expressed by means of will and shall (of volition), may, can, 
might, should, could, would, etc.; e. g., Ruth 1:16, "3bln TfflS bit 
*]btf "Whither thou goest I will go"; Gen. 3:14, baxfi 1S51 
"And dust shalt thou eat"; Gen. 2:16, ibaSfi bS8 "pH p ba53 
" From all the trees of the garden ye may surely eat "; Job 38 : 35, 
D h p13 nblTlnn "Canst thou send forth lightnings?" Josh. 9:27, 
irCP "V08 "Which he might choose"; Gen. 20:9, !*b TIBS tTW>2 
*\V>T "Deeds which should not be done"; Gen. 43:7, 513 51TTJ 
"Could we indeed lenowf" Gen. 2:19, lb Sip" J153 filiOb "To 
see what he would call them," etc. Hence the usage with final 
conjunctions such as 15533, 11353, etc. 

Reviewing the results arrived at, it will be seen that this 
theory differs from that of Professor Driver in two important 
points with regard to the second tense in Hebrew, viz., (1) that 
tense cannot describe past action unless that action be dependent 
on something preceding, and (2) it is not used in a frequentative 
sense, for that usage can no more be logically derived from this 
theory than from the other. 

It is true that some of the Jewish grammarians have ascribed a 
frequentative signification to the Future; for instance in Kimchi's 
Book of Roots under the head 1 we read: 0"""Qiyfi 3H353 **D 51)11 

■jtva nww irra tw Dip-an 135 13 manionb laipn -pttba 

TWl ,TTM "Q5 "3 135 OK 153a 1H3 131H "3 3113 tWOX! fiTl 

rray rrm» i53iba "sirs Dip533 1351 twi ,ik 153s 135 Dip523 
Tan ■pjn "ssbi on trai "a Di-stnb trams orni ran jit 

DJ153 HIS ba. J. e., "And you must know that it is the custom 
of the tenses in the Holy Language to be employed: a Past in 
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place of a Future, i. e., the tense of the letters ItVK, and this is 
chiefly in prophecies, for the thing is as clear as though it had 
passed, for it has already been decreed. Again, a Future in place 
of a Past, as with T!S . And again, a Future or Past in place of a 
Participle, as if to say that one was doing such and such a thing 
continually, and there is no need to mention them, for they are 
numerous, and by the context you may recognize every one of 
them." These last words seem to point to the probable origin of 
the view — an attempt to explain certain difficult passages by the 
consideration of the context. Among the later Jews the Hebrew 
mode of thought was considerably influenced by foreign elements, 
as we may easily see by comparing the style of their writings 
with that of the Old Testament, and once lost, every influence 
was opposed to their regaining the original conception. 

A thorough investigation of the examples cited by Professor 
Driver in §§ 27, 28 and 30 has convinced the writer that we are in 
nowise losers by the rejection of the views there set forth. The 
following examples, taken at random, will, it is hoped, show this: 

Num. 23:7, "And he took up his parable and said, 'From Aram 
Balak may bring me (' , 5!^3' , ) • • • • but (v. 8) how shall I curse, etc.,' " not 
"bringeth me." Deut. 32:10, "Should He find him (infc*:£5r) in a 
desert land .... He will compass him about," instead of "He found." 
Judg. 5:8, "Should he choose ("irQ" 1 ) new gods, then there is storming 
of gates." Isa. 51:2, "Look unto Abraham your father, and unto 
Sarah who was to bear you (MbblHfO) f° r when he was but one I called 
him." [As Cheyne remarks, the idea of the passage centers in the fact 
that, at the time to which attention is directed, Abraham and Sarah were 
old and had no son, though he follows Driver in rendering the verb in 
question by a simple past.] Job 3:3, "Perish the day wherein I was 
to be born and the night which said a man-child is conceived" lbl!K, 
because Job goes back to his very conception. 1 Kgs. 21:6, Ahab, 
complaining to his wife that Naboth will not sell his vineyard, says "^ 
'IjI UVD3 bK "OIK (where Professor Driver suggests that "Q*1X is 
perhaps frequentative), which we may render, " O that I should speak 
unto Naboth the Jezreelite, yea I said unto him, etc." To which Jezebel 
replies, " Thou now shouldst exercise dominion over Israel : rise and eat 
bread and let thine heart be merry, I will give thee the vineyard of 
Naboth the Jezreelite." Thus taken the passage presents us with a 
striking picture of the subjection of Ahab to his imperious wife. For a 
similar use of ">5 we may compare Isa. 8:19, " To think that they should 
say (} m \'Uiil* " l 'Zi) unto you!" and 29: 16, " To think that a work should say 
("lQ^ h ""S) unto its maker! " In the same way we may explain the nb?X 
of Judg. 2:6 (which Professor Driver renders "J brought you up," the 
tense setting forth the occurrence in bright relief), understanding an 
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ellipsis of "t), "0 that I should bring you up out of Egypt! Yea I 
brought you to the land, etc." 2 Kgs. 8:28, 29, "And the Syrians 
smote Joram, and Joram the king returned to be healed in Jezreel 7)2 
rra*U WKftiH irC 1 "11DX VSUTl" In the parallel passage, 2 Chron. 
22:6, we find TTETQ 1H5H "TiTtf W3EXVD- The words in Kings are 
usually rendered " Of the wounds which the Syrians had given him at 
Ramah," and the passage in Chronicles is emended by reading 72 for 
■•3 — without, however, explaining the difference in tense. But it is 
doubtful whether D'ttU can mean "wounds" — that which naturally 
suggests itself is "wounders" or "smiters," and, bearing in mind that 
the courage of Joram was not of a very high order, as is shown by his 
despairing attitude in the expedition of the three kings against Moab, 
when the supply of water ran short in the wilderness, and his conduct 
on his meeting with Jehu, we may translate the first passage: "And 
the Syrians smote Joram. And King Joram returned to be healed 
in Jezreel away from the smiters, for the Syrians would smite him at 
Kamah." He had been wounded once, and, rather than risk a second 
mishap, he retired to a safe distance — to be healed forsooth! The words 
in Chronicles read, "And he returned to be healed in Jezreel, for the 
Syrians who had smitten him were at Ramah." Gen. 37:7, The 
fiS^Cfl may simply denote sequence and not incipiency, "For behold 
we were binding sheaves in the field, and lo, my sheaf arose and also 
stood upright, and lo, your sheaves then came round about and made 
obeisance to my sheaf ." Ex. 8:20, tllTOtl may denote the consequence 
of the plague, " And there came grievous swarms of flies into the house 
of Pharaoh, and into his servants' houses, so that in all the land of Egypt 
the land was corrupted by reason of the swarm of flies." 2 Sam. 15:37, 
"And Absalom was yet to come (HCQ," 1 ) to Jerusalem" — his actual entry 
is recorded later, 16:15. 1 Kgs. 20:33, "And the men were to observe 
diligently (IrE/TOT), and they hasted to catch whether it was his mind," 
i. e., Benhadad had ordered them to watch the effect of their words when 
brought before Ahab. 

The foregoing instances are referred by Professor Driver to 
the case of an Imperfect vividly describing a past event; the fol- 
lowing (§28) are given as examples of an Imperfect similarly 
used of present time: 

Gen. 37 : 15, IDDifl t"R2 > there is no reason why we should not render 
as in the similar instances quoted by Driver, § 39 (y), " What mayest thou 
be seeking f J Num. 24:7a we would translate "I can see him, but not 
now ; I can behold him, but not near." Balaam in vision, looking into 
the future, sees the promised Deliverer afar off. 1 Sam. 21:15 may be 
taken "Behold if ye should see a man acting madly why should ye bring 
him to me?" Jer. 6:4, "The day hath turned and the shadows of 
evening will (soon) lengthen out 0lt33 >, )>" rather than u are beginning to 
lengthen." 
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Lastly we will notice a few cases in which the Imperfect is 
said to be frequentative: 

Gen. 30:38, "And he set the rods which he had peeled before the 
flocks in the gutters in the watering-troughs where the flocks would 
come (■JfcOFl) to drink," instead of "used to come." Gen. 31:39, The 
JlStittX may denote the consequence of its being torn, "I must bear the 
loss of it." Ex. 1:12 we may render "And as they sought to afflict 
(WO them, so they in consequence grew and increased" (p*] FO.*y "p 
V""©'')- Ex. 40:36-38, "And when the cloud was taken up from over 
the dwelling-place, then the children of Israel went onward in all their 
journeys .... for the cloud of the Lord was upon the dwelling-place by 
day, and then fire came upon it by night," lyC an d {TPlfl expressing 
sequence and not custom. 1 Sam. 21:12, IJJP fftb fjfojl "Might they 
not well sing of such a one," not "kept singing." 2 Sam. 1:22, "From 
the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan 
turned not back, and the sword of Saul should not CsllDfl, i. e., ought 
not to) return empty." 1 Kgs. 3:4, {"jby may denote the plan or 
intention, "A thousand burnt-offerings had Solomon to offer." Similarly 
5:28, "A month were they to be (VtT) in Lebanon." 1 Kgs. 6:8, 
"And by winding stairs could they ascend (lbyO into the middle row." 
1 Kgs. 7:26, b^S" "It would hold"; 10:5, "And his ascent by which he 
could go up (flb^O-" Isa. 1:21, "How is the faithful city become an 
harlot! She that was full of judgment, righteousness should dwell 
(■py — not ' used to dwell ') in her, but now there are robbers." Ps. 42 : 5 
(DTIJ* .... "OMO seems to express the wish of the exiled Psalmist, "For 
O that I were passing on amid the throng, that I were leading them in 
procession." Ps. 55:15 is a sorrowful lament over what might have 
been, "We who should take sweet counsel (T© pTlffl) together and 
walk ("7btl3) to the house of God in festal-throng." Ps. 95:10, "To 
think that I should be grieved with a generation forty years, yea I said, 
etc.," taking Elpfct as an expression of amazement, and not as fre- 
quentative. 



VAV CONVEBSIVE. 

So far we have dealt only with cases involving simple tenses 
without connective particles, but it is impossible, in dealing with 
the Hebrew tenses, to pass over the use of the Past with "1 and 
Future with • 1, which the old grammarians termed Vav Con- 
versive. The origin of its use may be ascribed to the peculiar 
mode of reckoning past and future which has been illustrated 
above. In the narration of some past occurrence we refer all the 
parts of the narrative to one centre — ourselves, and the time of 
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all the events is dated with respect to that standpoint. We not 
only indicate at the outset that we are dealing with what is past, 
but that indication is repeated with every new fact. The Hebrew, 
on the other hand, first carries us back to the beginning of the 
series of events by using a Past tense, and the ensuing incidents 
are viewed from this new standpoint, and hence expressed by 
Futures. The dagesh seems intended, as Professor Driver points 
out, to preserve the original vowel of the Vav, but it is not so 
certain that the prefix could shorten the end of the word in such 
cases as 3ID|5- It certainly appears possible that the Future 
forms were derived in the first instance from the Imperative, 
which in a primitive state of human development is the first step 
towards a verb, and it may be noticed that this view is supported 
by the fact that of all the parts of the Semitic verb that which 
differs least throughout the various branches is the Imperative. 
In this case the jussive signification would be older than the 
future, and the first syllable would bear the pitch accent. (Hence 
the tendency in ST'b verbs would be to drop the weakened ending 
altogether.) So that we find not only the original short vowel of 
the 1 but also the primitive final short vowel of the verb preserved 
as far as the later tone-system will allow, e. g., we do not find 
ipS a 1, as the penultimate, having a short vowel in a closed syl- 
lable, cannot bear the accent. As for the accent being always on 
the final syllable in the first person singular, it is probably due 
to that form being the last to develop, 1 and that after the height- 
ening of short vowels under the influence of the tone. 

Then we may suppose that an attempt was made to discrim- 
inate between the jussive and future meanings by using the 
shorter form (with the tone syllable heightened) in the first 
instance, while the latter was expressed by the fuller form. But 
that this attempt was not entirely successful is shown both by 
the instances in which • 1 appears with the longer form and also 
by the fact that many jussive forms so-called cannot be under- 
stood in a jussive sense, and, as Davidson remarks in his Syntax, 
§65, rem. 6, "the frequency with which certain words appear 
anomalously in the jussive, and the place of others in the clause, 
suggest that rhythm sometimes dictated the form." 

In the case of a Past with 1, we are first carried into the 
future, by the use either of a Future tense or by some equivalent 

1 Cf. Sayce, Principles of Comparative Philology, 2d ed., p. 296. 
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expression, and then the ensuing events are viewed from the stand- 
point thus reached. Accordingly, to make use of the same exam- 
ple as Professor Driver, h j'DTV\ 00.'' = "He will come and (on the 
supposition that he has done so) then he has smitten me"; 
almost — " When he comes he will smite me," whereas " l 35" l 1 KIT 
expresses two independent events, "He will come and he will 
smite me." 

As to the use of a Past with 1 in a future signification without 
any preceding verb in the Future, it seems, as Professor Driver 
says (§ 109), to be a signification acquired from the constant use 
of the form as the continuation of the Future. 

A few words as to terminology. The old title Vav Conversive 
— a translation of the Jewish "IISHH 11 — has been retained in 
default of a better, though it is apt to be misleading as implying 
that the 1 has really the power of changing the signification of a 
tense: " Vav of the change" would perhaps have been a better 
equivalent, i. e., a change of the point of reference for time of 
action — not an arrest of progress, but a change of the point with 
regard to which the progress is estimated. The name " Vav 
Consecutive" is objectionable as introducing what is not neces- 
sarily involved in the construction, — at least when two or more 
tenses are thus joined to the dominant verb. These are properly 
subsequent to that verb, and the fact that in, e. g., Gen. 1:1-5 
IB&TI, XT1, bTTI, fcOp^l each tense expresses what was subse- 
quent to the preceding is due to the events being narrated in 
their natural order; in reality they are subsequent to X*"Q in v. 1, 
and examples in plenty will be found in Professor Driver's Tenses, 
§ 76, in which • 1 introduces a statement dependent on the main 
fact, and not on what immediately precedes. 

VI. 

USAGE IN THE COGNATE LANGUAGES. 

We will now consider, as briefly as may be, the arguments for 
or against the theory here set forth that may be derived from the 
use of the tenses in the cognate languages. In each case we 
meet with a considerable native growth, but we may reasonably 
expect to arrive ultimately at the same original features. 

Assyrian. — In the present state of Assyrian study, it is per- 
haps hopeless to expect to find much information on which we 
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can depend. Largely influenced by Accadian, and written in 
syllabaric characters, many of which are employed as ideograms, 
and some of which are polyphonic, i. e., having several different 
sounds and significations, it was long before it was admitted by 
scholars into the Semitic family, and it has not yet been deter- 
mined how much of it is of native growth and how much due to 
outside influence, and until this is done we are not justified in 
accepting its data as evidence either for or against any theory. 
Nor, apart from the question of foreign influence on the structure 
of the language, are some of the main facts of grammar placed 
beyond dispute. Accepting, however, the statement that the form 
iskun is used in historical narrative in the description of past 
events, while is&kin has a future signification, the marked sim- 
ilarity in form existing between the Assyrian and Accadian verbs 
renders it almost certain that the oldest Semitic verb-form, instead 
of being reserved as a Future or Jussive, was developed on the 
lines of its Accadian predecessor into a Present (or Future) and 
an Aorist. See further Lenormant, La Langue primitive de la 
ChaldSe et les Idiomes Touraniens, p. 189. 

Arabic. — Many of the usages agree exactly with what we find 
in Hebrew, and need not, therefore, be mentioned here. The 

following are peculiar: (1) Precative Past, used of something it 

i 

is hoped may be done or may happen, e. g., Jl*i' jJLJ) y t ^. "May 

God, be He exalted, have mercy upon him." But here, as Wright, 
in his Arabic Grammar, points out, the idea is "If it be as I 
wish, God has already had mercy upon him." (2) A Past with 

lil , "when," "as often as," we may render by a Future-perfect, 

the event being regarded as past with respect to the point of time 
to which attention is directed, as "Respond to God and to the 

Apostle, when He shall have called you (ijflcS lit) to that 

which can give you life." (3) Similarly, a Past after condi- 
tional particles such as £.| , " if," may be represented by a modal 
Future -perfect when referring to the future, as "In that is 
surely a sign to you, if you shall then have become believers" 

(jvO/yo IXiS ). (4) A Past with La, "as long as," carries 
us forward to the end of the action, event or state, as "As long 
as I live" (ii>x<S L«> lit., However long I may have lived) I 
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shall be thankful." (5) A Future following a Past in a sec- 
ondary, subordinate clause, indicating the state in which the 
subject of the preceding past found himself, when he did what 
that past expresses, or the futurity of the second action to the 

first, as "Zeid came laughing" (viJlsiuaj), "He came to him to 

visit him" (soyu)- (6) The use of ~\\£ with the Future in 

such instances as "He was fond of (Z*z» ^) ot poetry and 

poets," where the Future is really relative, "He was one who 
would be fond of," or "He was such that he was fond of." 

(7) The shorter form of the Future after l) "not" and l^J "not 

yet" used of past actions. An examination of the instances 
occurring in the Koran shows that the clause thus introduced is 
a dependent or relative one, the point of time involved in the 
verb being subsequent to that to which we are directed by the 
particle, as in the case of T1S and D"]t3 in Hebrew, e. g., Sur. 
6:110, "We will overturn their hearts and their eyesights even 

as they would not believe (L*x.j *J) at first"; 17:111, "Praise 
belongs to God, who was not such as to take to Himself (^jJt 
jk^Bo li) a son"; 20:96, "I beheld what they could not behold" 
(I.j-oJj *J); 33:19, "These would not believe (Laxuj *J) & n d 

God will make vain their works"; 62:5, "The likeness of those 
who were charged with the law, and then would not bear it 

(or simply, did not bear it, UeJUad ij IS') is as the likeness of 
an ass bearing books." 

Phoenician. — Lists of cases in which the Future is said to be 
equivalent to a Past will be found in Schroder's Die phdnizische 
Sprache, p. 193, and Levy's Phdnizische Studien, No. IV., p. 6. 
The former says: 

" With regard to the syntactical use of the tenses it is to be noted 
that the imperfect, the tense of the future, also stands for the present 
.... or even for the past, e. g., ^CUTQ* 1 , Mel. 1:4, Cit. 35:7, benedixit lis; 
"pS'S Cit. 36:4, benedixit (perhaps also p"^2' , benedixit mihi, Umm. 
1:8); 3>OTt"| Them (Tanit) heardest," K5"QFl Thou didst bless him, on 
the Carthaginian votive tablets." He continues: "The forms yjJTEln 
and JO*Qft on the Carthaginian votive tablets contain no wish, but refer 
to the past." 
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We will examine the instances in the order quoted ; all of 
them may be found in the Corpus Insoriptionum Semiticarum, 
Tom. I., WO" 1 , CIS., p. 150. The inscription is a bilingual one 
in Phoenician and Greek, the latter, however, being of no assist- 
ance to us here, as it does not extend as far as the word quoted. 
It is extant in two forms, differing only in the position of the 
letters, and the Phoenician, transcribed in Hebrew characters, 
runs as follows: 

las *nsi -©» -pa? -na td» ns bjn rnpbab -prob 
wo" obp yarn 5 "©» ia? p too ic» p ■pa im 

i. e., "To our Lord Melkarth, Lord of Tyre, that which thy 
servant Abdosir and his brother Osirsamar, both of them sons of 
Osirsamar, son of Abdosir, vowed because he heard their voice. 
May he bless them," where we have a prayer for future blessings 
based on the recollection of past deliverances. Cit. 35:7 (in 
CIS., p. 101) ends similarly, except that the last letter is uncer- 
tain, which does not, of course, affect the question of tense. So, 
too, Cit. 36:4 (in CIS., p. 36), Umm. 1:8, CIS., p. 30. Lines 
6, 7 and 8 read: 

D3>3 Ml T30b h b "»b 

dm bys "5*i» D3>s rinn 
■pTn* 1 Dbiyb 

Here we must undoubtedly take 'pin" 1 in a precative sense: 

" to be to me for a memorial and goodly name under the 

feet of my Lord, Baal of Heavens, for ever. May he bless me." 
As to the forms tfafflfi and STon (CIS., p. 272) we find that 
only one line of the inscription is decipherable, viz. : 

srom isbp 3>Mn d» b? "a» p -jbwb» -n . . . 

And it is evident that Schroder's assertion that the words do not 
contain a wish is rather confident, as in such a detached fragment 
it is difficult to say what they do mean. In the commentary in 
the CIS. we. are left to choose between "May est thou hear his 
voice, mayest thou bless him," and "May she (the goddess) 
hear, etc." 
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The bilingual inscription quoted by Levy reads: 

'A0rjV§ Swreipa NiKg D^fi TJ TSSO 

kox ySao-tXews IlToAe/Muov TBTObfiS DSbHIKbl 

llpa&S^/uos Seoyxaoorov TQ[CO] 13 DblB b?^ 

/3«.[H" •twflb*]*" " raWa nM imp 

'Aya[% ™X3 D3>3 b[T»b] 

Here imp* 1 corresponds to aveOnxev ; Schroder, however, takes it 
as Hiphil Past, as also the other examples which Levy adduces 
as Imperfects. For this weakening of Ti into * cf. Wright's 
Comparative Grammar, p. 206. 

Aramaic. — (1 ) Bib lical : In the following instances the Future 
is usually rendered as a Past, though there seems no reason why 
we should not take it in its strict sense: Dan. 4:2, we may render 
"A dream I saw such that it made me afraid ("ISbHTI), and the 
thoughts upon my bed and the visions of my head might well 
trouble me (^bniP) ," the Future being used in a consequential 
or relative sense. 4:8, "And as for its height, it would reach 
(KBIT) to the heavens." 4:30, bS&f "so that he had to eat," 
or simply, "so that he ate," yjtel'' "so that it was wet." 4:31, 
S1FP may denote sequence, "then mine understanding returned 
unto me." 4:33, KMT f-Q practically = the Hebrew TK "then," 
cf. Dip'' after "pSO, 6:20. 7:15, 16, A rendering which gives 
the force of the tenses is: "I Daniel was grieved in my spirit in 
the midst of my body and the visions of my head were such as to 
trouble me ("OSbf"!^). I came near unto one of them that stood 
by that I might ask (H53S) him the truth of all this. So he told 
me and proceeded to show me (IDSniST) the interpretation of the 
things." 7:286, we would translate "As for me Daniel, greatly 
though my thoughts may trouble me (librD" 1 ) and my counte- 
nance be changed in me ("jWtfT) yet have I kept the word in my 
heart." Ezr. 4:12, "Be it known to the king that the Jews 
which came up from thee are come unto us to Jerusalem; they 
are building the rebellious and bad city and have set up the walls, 
and will be joining (1t3' , !T') the foundations." 5:5, IST "should 
come," ^QTP " they should return." (2) Syriac: Syntactically 
the language is on a lower level than Hebrew or Arabic, being 
marked by much greater freedom in the arrangement of the 
members of the sentence — mainly due to Greek influence. The 
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presence of a large number of particles to express relations orig- 
inally denoted by the simple tenses is analogous to the case of the 
prepositions in Greek, which were introduced to represent notions 
at one time inherent in the cases themselves, at a period when the 
original signification of the latter had become lost or obscured. 

The Future tense is used either as a simple future, or to express 
the end or aim of an action, as in jjlij ouiuif ,"He urged him to 
pray "; also of an event which is future with regard to the time 
of which we are speaking, e. g., "Before the law was established" 
(v^.M/m (f ^). It is not employed like the Greek Imperfect to 
describe past action in progress, which is a strong argument 
against such a usage being native to the language, for it is hard 
to understand why, if it were so, it should disappear under the 
very conditions most favorable to its preservation. 



